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Scene. — Miss  Jemima  Jenkins'  draiving-room,  arranged 
primly  and  in  old-fashioned  style.  Table,  C.  ;  piano, 
L.C  ;  chairs,  and  couch  draped  ii'ilh  patchwork  .quilt. 
Angelina  discovered ,  as  curtain  rises,  strumming  on 
piano  ;  Clarissa  lying  on  couch,  reading  yellow  back  ; 
Mary  leaning  lazily  back  in  chair,  hands  clasped  behind 
head,  work  in  lap  ;  Cecily  looking  idly  out  of  ivindovu. 
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Clarissa  (sitting  up  and  closing  book  with  a  bang). — Do  stop 
that  awful  strumming,  Angy  I  If  Aunt  Jemima  hears,  you'll 
have  no  chance  of  getting  into  her  good  graces,  I  promise 
you.  Deaf  as  she  really  is,  she'd  be  able  to  hear  enough  to 
drive  her  out  of  her  seven  senses.  You've  a  touch  like  a 
sledge-hammer,  I  declare.  The  din  has  made  my  poor  head 
ache. 

Angelina  (shutting  piano  with  a  bang  and  twirling  round  on 
music  stool,  irritably). — You  do  well  to  say  "  My  poor  head  I" 
There's  nothing  in  it  but  those  silly  novels  you  are  read — 
read — reading  from  morn  to  night,  unless  Aunt  Jemima's 
about  ;  then  you  hide  them  under  the  sofa  cushion  or  any. 
where.  You're  not  likely  to  get  into  the  old  woman's  good 
books,  that's  certain. 

Clarissa  (angrily). — And,  pray,  how  can  you  tell,  Miss 
Spitfire  ? 

Mary  (sitting  upright). — Oh,  girls  I  girls  I  How  you  do 
quarrel  I  It  gets  on  my  nerves  and  makes  me  feel  I  don't 
.know  how.  Here  we  all  are,  invited  by  Aunt  Jemima  to 
spend  a  week  with  her.  Of  course  we  all  know  what  for.  She 
is  trying  to  find  out  which  of  us  she  likes  best,  and  probably 
which  of  us  she  will  make  her  heir — or  heiress,  I  suppose, 
is  the  right  word.  Everybody  says  she  is  tremendously  rich, 
though  you  wouldn't  think  it  to  see  this  room — (looks  round 
her)—  and  the  careful  way  she  lives.  She  certainly  doesn't 
spend  much  in  ornamenting  her  house,  or  herself.  But  I 
mean  to  do  my  very  best  to  please  her,  and  will  get  round 
her  if  I  can,  for  I  should  love  to  be  rich.  Money  would  be 
very  useful  to  me  and  Cissy,  I  can  tell  you,  for  we  don't  get 
much  by  dressmaking,  and  never  shall  ;  we're  not  indus- 
trious enough.  I  hate  work,  and  so  does  Cissy.  Let's  be 
friends,  though  we're  rivals.     Of  courte  we'll  all  try  our 
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very  best  to  win  the  prize,  though  I  for  one  should  loathe  to 
be  boxed  up  in  this  dull  house,  and  have  to  be  polite  all  the 
while  to  Aunt  Jemima. 

Clarissa. — And  so  should  I. 

Cecily. — So  should  I,  but  I  mean  to  try  to  please  her,  all 
the  same,  for  the  sake  of  her  money. 

Angelina. — Of  course.  The  game's  worth  the  candle,  as 
the  saying  goes.  How  I  dislike  that  little  brute  of  a  dog  of 
Aunt  Jemima's,  don't  you? 

Cecily. — Rather  !  Horrid  little  beast !  1  always  give 
him  a  sly  kick  under  the  table  when  I  get  the  chance  without 
being  caught.     Odious  fat  tiling  ! 

Angelina  (laughing). — Oh  I  say !  Suppose  Aunt  Jim 
heard  us ! 

Clarissa. — I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Peggy's  out  of  the 
running.  She's  so  stupid,  with  no  more  tact  than  a  stick  ! 
Says  just  what  she  means,  and  Aunt  Jemima  dislikes  her 
already,  I  can  see.  (Listens.)  Look  out,  girls  !  The  old 
lady's  coming  !  (General  stir.  Angelina  seizes  some  work 
from  a  side  table,  sits  down  hurriedly,  and  pretends  to  work  ; 
Clarissa  hides  book  under  soja  cushion,  seizes  work,  and 
sits  very  erect  ;  Mary  begins  stitching  busily  ;  Cecily  leaves 
window  and  sits  down  at  table,  opening  book  upsv*-  down, 
appears  to  read.) 

[Enter  Miss  Jemima,  leaning  on  stick  and  leading  fat  clog  ii 
chain,  or  carrying  on  her  arm.  She  sits  down  stiffly  in 
chair  near  table,  C] 

Miss  Jemima. — Oh  !  my  poor  back  !  You  young  ladies 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  rheumatism  yet.  But  you  will 
if  yoti  live  to  my  age,  and  long  before,  I  expect.  I  thought 
I  heard  a  great  shuffling  as  I  came  up  the  stairs,  but  you  ali 
seem  very  industrious. 
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Angelina.  —  It  must  have  been  the  wind,  aunt.  It  has 
been  blowing  quite  strong. 

Miss  J.  (doubtfully,  looking  over  her  spectacles  at  the 
girls). — I  never  heard  the  wind  play  "  Washington  Post," 
but,  of  course,  there's  no  knowing  what  it  may  do.  I  like 
to  see  girls  making  themselves  useful.  They  are  not  taught 
to  work  in  these  days  as  they  were  when  I  was  yaung,  worse 
luck.  (Pats  dog.)  Poor  Poppet  !  He's  not  well  to-day, 
I'm  sure,  poor  dear.  Poppet's  the  only  creature  who  cares 
a  bit  for  me,  I  believe,  cross  old  woman  that  I  am. 

All  Together. — Oh,  don't  say  that,  aunt!  I'm  sure  we 
all  care — very  much,  indeed. 

Miss  J.  (shaking  her  head).  —Ah,  well  !  We  shall  see — we 
shall  see,  my  dears  !  Now  I'm  going  out  with  Poppet  for  a 
little  walk.     Who  will  come  with  me? 

Angelina. — Do  let  me  come,  aunt! 

Clarissa. — And  me  !     I  should  love  to  come. 

Mary. — So  should  I  ! 

Cecily. — And  I ! 

Miss  J.  (aside). — I  wonder  if  they  really  mean  what  they 
say?  It's  more  than  doubtful.  How  am  I  to  find  out,  that's 
the  question?  (Aloud.)  It  can't  be  much  pleasure  for 
young  girls  like  you  to  come  with  me  and  walk  my  pace. 
(Looking  round.)   Where's  Peggy? 

Angelina. — Gone  out  somewhere  for  a  walk,  aunt.  She 
came  in  with  her  hat  on  two  hours  ago  and  said  she  must  get 
out  into  the  fresh  air,  for  she  felt  stifled  with  all  the  windows 
and  doors  shut. 

Miss  J.  (angrily). — Stifled,  indeed  !  So  she  wants  to  alter 
the  arrangements  ol  my  house,  does  she?  Rather  prema- 
ture, I  think. 

Mary.— She  asked  us  to  go  with  her,  but,  of  course,  we 
wouldn't  think  of  doing  such  a  thing  without  your  leave. 
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Miss  J.  (aside). — Very  proper  indeed.  But  is  it  genuine, 
I  wonder?  Are  they  trying  to  humbug  me?  However  am 
I  to  find  out?  (Aloud.)  I  certainly  don't  approve  of  young 
girls  gallivanting  all  over  the  country  by  themselves.  I'm 
old-fashioned,  no  doubt,  but  I'm  too  old  now  to  change.  It's 
not  respectable,  to  my  mind. 

Mary. — Of  course  not,  aunt.  It's  the  last  thing  Cissy  and 
I  would  do,  I  assure  you. 

Angelina. — I  shouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 

Clarissa. — Nor  I,  indeed. 

Miss  J.  (aside). — They're  almost  too  proper,  I'm  afraid. 
Overdoing  it  a  little,  I  fancy.  However  am  I  to  find  out? 
(Singing  heard  outside.  Aloud.)  What  unseemly  noise  is 
that?    (Singing  stops.) 

[Enter  Peggy,  L.C.,  her  hat  in  one  hand,  a  bunch  of  wild 
flowers  in  the  other  ;  hair  partly  down.  She  advances, 
C.J 

Miss  J.  (staring  at  her  stonily). — Miss  Peggy  Penrose,  may 
i  enquire  where  you  have  been? 

Peggy  (gaily).—  Certainly,  aunt,  only  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
tell  you.  I  was  sick  of  stopping  in  the  house,  so  I've  been  a 
jolly  long  walk — a  real  good  scramble  over  the  hills  and  far 
away.  Look  at  these  !  (Holds  up  flowers.)  Aren't  thev 
lovely?  What  a  pity  you  haven't  been  out  ;  it's  just  splendid 
up  the  hill.  I  nearly  lost  my  hat.  It  did  blow  so  !  Poor 
old  thing !  (Holds  it  up.)  I  haven't  improved  it,  I'm 
afraid.  It's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  stop  in  this  stuffy  room 
when— — 

Miss  J.  (horrified).—  Stuffy  room,  Miss  Peggy!  You  cal) 
my  drawing-room  stuffy? 

Peggy  (laughing).— I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  aunt. 
But  don't  you  know  there's  such  a  belief  nowadays  in  fresh 
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air?  Fresh  air  cures  all  the  ills  under  the  sun,  or  so  it's  said. 
Only  out-of-date  people  box  up  their  doors  and  windows. 

Miss  J. — You  talk  too  fast  for  me,  Miss  Peggy.  I  won't 
stand  being  dictated  to  by  a  chit  of  a  girl  in  my  own  house, 
not  I  !  Open-air  treatment  is  nothing  but  fads  and  fiddle- 
sticks. I'd  like  to  hear  a  doctor  prescribe  open-air  treatment 
for  me !  He'd  soon  be  out  in  the  open  air,  I  can  tell  you. 
(Rises  painfully  and  stands  C,  trembling  with  anger.)  If  you 
find  me  so  out  of  date,  and  my  house  so  stuffy,  I  think  it's  a 
pity  you  should  remain  longer  in  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
keep  any  visitor  who  is  dissatisfied,  so  I  think  you  had  better 
pack  your  things  and  go  to-morrow. 

Peggy. — I'm  very  sorry  to  have  said  anything  to  annoy 
you,  aunt.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  so  used  to  an 
open-air  life,  that  I  feel  like  a  wild  bird  caged  if  I'm  kept  in 
a  stuff — in  a  house  anywhere  all  day.  So  I'll  pack  up  my 
traps  and  go  back  to  my  typewriting  to-morrow.  You  see, 
I  get  an  hour  off  in  the  morning,  and  I've  always  done  work 
at  five  o'clock,  so  I  have  plenty  of  time  for  outing. 

Miss  J.  (turning  her  back  on  Peggy). — Very  well,  Miss 
Peggy,  that's  settled.  (To  the  others.)  Will  either  of  you 
come  a  stupid,  slow  walk  with  an  old  woman? 

Angelina  (jumping  up  eagerly). — Do  let  me  come,  dear 
aunt !    I  should  love  to. 
Mary. — So  should  I  ! 
Clarissa. — Let  me  come  too,  aunt ! 

Cecily. — And  me !  (They  all  surround  Miss  Jemima, 
except  Peggy,  who  stands  L.C.) 

Peggy  (aside). — It's  no  good  five  girls  going,  and  I  can't 
tell  fibs  just  to  get  into  aunt's  good  graces,  and  what's 
more,  I  won't ! 
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Miss  J. — Will  Mary  and  Angelina  come  with  me?  I 
want  to  go  to  the  draper's  over  the  way.  There's  a  veter- 
inary surgeon  staying  there.  He's  the  draper's  brother,  and 
I  want  to  speak  to  him  about  Poppet,  for  I'm  afraid  there's 
something  wrong  with  his  eyes  ;  and  I  want  to  buy  some- 
thing at  the  shop  as  well.  Will  you  girls  have  tea  ready 
when  we  come  back?  Mind  the  kettle  boils,  and  have  the 
muffins  nice  and  hot. 

CURTAIN— SUPPOSED    INTERVAL   OF  AN  HOUR. 

As  curtain  rises  Clarissa  and  Cecily  are  discovered  laying 
teacloth  on  table,  C. 

[Enter  Peggy,  carrying  tray,  on  which   are  teacups,  etc., 
which  she  places  on  table.     Exit  Peggy,  L.C] 

Clarissa. — It's  nearly  tea  time.  They'll  be  back  directly, 
I  expect. 

[Re-enter  Peggy,  L.C,  carrying  tray  with  muffins,  cake, 
bread  and  butter,  and  jam  sandwiches,  which  they 
arrange  on  table.] 

Clarissa. — I've  had  a  jolly  run  out  at  the  back  door  and 
down  the  road,  ever  so  far,  and  feel  all  the  better  for  it.  I 
don't  know  how  I  could  exist  in  the  awful  dulness  of  this 
house,  even  if  Aunt  Jim  promised  me  all  her  money.  Still, 
it's  worth  trying  for. 

Cecily. — I  do  think  she's  the  most  trying  old  woman  !  So 
prim  and  particular,  and  always  worrying  about  something 
or  other. 

Peggy  (angrily,  stopping  C.  with  dish  in  hand). — Well,  all 
I  can  say  is,  that's  it's  nasty  and  sneaking  to  talk  about  poor 
old  Aunt  Jemima  like  that  behind  her  back,  and  toady  to  her 
when  she's  here,  as  all  you  girls  do,  just  for  the  sake  of 
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getting  her  paltry  money.  I'd  scorn  to  do  such  a  thing,  that 
I  would  ;  and  I'm  glad  I'm  going  away  to-morrow,  for  I 
couldn't  stand  by  and  see  an  old  lady  humbugged  and 
deceived.    No,  not  for  anything  you  could  give  me  ! 

Clarissa  (laughing  sneeringly). — You  are  a  queer  girl, 
Peggy!  I'm  afraid  you're  not  a  favourite  with  Aunt 
Jemima,  in  spite  of  your  noble  sentiments  ! 

Peggy. — I'd  much  rather  not  be  a  favourite,  if  her  favour 
is  to  be  gained  in  the  way  you  girls  are  gaining  it. 

Cecily  (examining  cake  on  table).—  Aunt  Jim's  very  fond 
of  cake,  so  I  thought  I  should  please  her  if  I  made  one  all 
myself,  but  the  stupid  thing  came  out  of  the  oven  as  black 
as  my  shoe  at  the  top,  and  I've  had  to  sugar  it  over  ever  so 
thick  to  hide  the  burn.     I  hope  she  won't  find  it  out. 

Clarissa. — I've  toasted  the  muffins.  I'm  very  glad  Aunt 
Jim's  fond  of  muffins,  because  I  like  them  so  much  myself. 

Peggy. — And  I've  cut  some  thin  bread  and  butter,  and 
made  these  jam  sandwiches.  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter,  I 
can  tell  you,  after  that  jolly  breeze  on  the  hill. 

Cecily  (laughing). — Wasn't  Aunt  Jim  angry  about  that 
walk  ?  She  is  particular,  and  no  mistake.  Fancy  objecting 
to  a  girl  taking  a  walk  by  herself  nowadays  ! 

Peggy. — Ah,  well,  she's  very  kind  at  heart  all  the  same. 
You  want  to  understand  her  a  bit,  I  expect. 

Cecily  (laughing). — She  makes  us  understand  her  some- 
times, doesn't  she?    You  are  a  funny  girl,  Peggy  ! 

Peggy  (calmly). — I  dare  say  I  am.  Now — (looking 
critically  at  table) — T  consider  that's  a  nice-looking  tea,  don't 
you? 

Cecily. — Yes,  I  do.  I  hear  them  coming  back,  so  we're 
just  ready  in  time. 

Peggy. — I'll  run  for  the  teapot.     (Exit,  L.C.) 
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[Enter  Miss  Jemima,  Angelina,  and  Mary,  their  hats  and 
cloaks  off.  Re-enter  Peggy,  L.C.,  with  teapot  and  hot- 
water  jug.  ] 

Clarissa. — Tea's  quite  ready,  auntie.  But  where's 
Poppet? 

Miss  J. — Poor  dear  Poppet!  I've  been  obliged  to  leave 
him  shut  up  in  the  back  parlour  at  the  draper's,  behind  the 
shop.  Mr.  Brown  expects  his  brother  in  half  an  hour,  and 
he  promised  to  take  the  greatest  care  of  Poppet  and  bring 
him  over  presently.  (Sits  down  wearily  at  table.)  How 
tired  I  am  !    Ah  !  I  get  very  tired  nowadays,  my  dears.  I'm 

a  very  old  woman,  and  can't  expect  But,  come,  it's  no 

use  worrying.  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea.  I  hope  the  water 
really  boils?  (Business  of  tea.  All  the  girls  except  Peggy 
wait  assiduously  on  Miss  Jemima.) 

Cecily  (handing  Miss  Jemima  some  cake).  —  I  know  you 
like  cake,  auntie,  dear,  and  so  I  made  this  for  you.  Do 
taste  it. 

Miss  J. — Thank  you,  my  dear.  Just  a  small  piece.  I'm 
afraid  of  rich  cake. 

Cecily. — I  don't  think  it's  too  rich,  auntie.     Do  try  it. 

Clarissa.— I  toasted  some  muffins  for  you,  aunt.  I  know 
you  like  muffins.     Now  please  have  some. 

Miss  J. — My  dears,  you'll  make  me  ill  among  you  ;  1  can 
see  that  plain  enough.  But  you're  very  attentive,  I'm  sure, 
and  it's  nice  to  be  waited  on  at  my  age.  (To  Peggy,  who 
sits  quietly  at  table.)  I  suppose  you  are  tired  with  your  long 
walk,  Miss  Peggy  ? 

Peggy  (cheerfully). — Oh,  no,  thank  you,  aunt  ;  not  at  all. 
But  I  think  four  girls  waiting  on  one  person  is  enough  at  a 
time,  don't  you  ? 
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Miss  J.  (coldly). — Perhaps  so.  (After  carefully  dusting 
crumbs  from  her  dress.)  No  more,  thank  you,  my  dears. 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  I  expect  you  all  know  well 
enough  (though,  of  course,  you  won't  confess  it)  why  I  asked 
you  all  to  stay  a  week  with  me?  I'm  getting  a  very  old 
woman,  as  I  said  just  now,  and  want  somebody — a  relation, 
not  a  hired  servant — who  will  really  care  a  little  for  me  and 
come  to  live  with  me  altogether.  I  wonder  which  of  you 
girls  would  care  to  remain  with  a  cross,  invalid  old  woman  in 
this  dull  house,  for  I  know  it  must  be  dull  and  stupid  for 
young  people,  and  look  after  me  in  my  old  age? 

Angelina  (eagerly,  clasping  her  hands). — Oh!  I  should 
love  to  live  with  you,  auntie  !     Indeed  I  should  ! 

Mary  (excitedly). — So  should  I,  dear  aunt  ! 

Clarissa  (eagerly). — Let  me  live  with  you,  dear  auntie  ! 

Cecily. — Do  let  me,  Aunt  Jemima  ! 

Miss  J.  (looking  at  Pecgy). — Does  Peggy  say  anything? 

Peggy  (hesitatingly).  —  I  should  like  to  think  it  over  a  little 
before  ■     (Bell  heard  ringing  loudly.) 

Miss  J.  (starting). — Hark  !  Listen  !  (Bell  rings  again.) 
I've  not  heard  that  sound  for  years.  It's  the  fire-bell! 
Last  time  it  rang  two  or  three  houses  were  burnt  to  the 
ground  before  the  engine  arrived.  Where  can  the  fire  be, 
1  wonder?  (The  girls  cluster  round  the  window,  except 
Peggy,  who  stands  a  little  apart,  L.) 

Angelina  (excitedly).  —  I  see  smoke  rising,  and  flames  ! 
Look  !     Look  1 

Miss  J.  (%oes  to  window  and  looks  out). — Give  me  mv 
glasses!  Ah!  ^ere  thev  are.  It  is — it  is — at  Brown  the 
drapers,  where  we  were  this  afternoon.  (Peggy  goes  out 
quietly,  L.C  )  On!  poor  man!  1  hope  it  will  soon  be 
stopped.  Brown  is  such  a  civil,  industrious  person,  and  has 
such  a  nice  wife  and  several  small  children. 
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Mary. — Look  how  the  flames  are  rising!  How  horrid! 
I  wouldn't  be  there  for  anything. 

Angelina — I'm  awfully  frightened  at  a  fire.  It's  fun  to 
see  one  from  a  distance,  though,  where's  there  no  danger. 

Cecily. — I  like  to  see  it  from  a  distance,  too  ;  it's  so 
exciting. 

Miss  J.  (suddenly  clasping  her  hands  and  dropping  her 
stick). — Oh,  I  quite  forgot!  How  could  I?  My  poor 
Poppet,  shut  up  in  Brown's  back  parlour  !  I  left  him  there! 
Oh  !  my  poor  dear  little  dog  !  Nobody  will  think  of  him,  of 
course !  My  faithful,  affectionate  little  friend.  What  a 
terrible  end!  (Sinks  down  in  a  chair,  C,  and  bursts  into 
tears.) 

Cecily  (aside  to  Angelina). — Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  rid- 
dance !  (Aloud.)  Oh,  how  sad!  Poor,  poor  Poppet! 
(Footsteps  heard  outside,  door  is  flung  open.) 

[Re-enter  Peggy,  L.C.,  with  Poppet  in  her  arms,  her  hair 
disordered ,  lier  face  blackened,  her  dress  torn,  one  sleeve 
rent,  showing  her  bare  arm  and  wrist  discoloured.  She 
throws  Poppet  into  Miss  Jemima's  lap,  then  staggers 
and  sinks  into  chair,  nearly  fainting.] 

Miss  J.  (hysterically).— Poppet !  Safe  and  sound  !  My 
dear  little  Poppet !  And,  Peggy — Peggy  !  What  has  hap- 
pened? Child,  your  clothes  smell  of  fire,  your  arm  is  hurt, 
and  your  face  scorched.  Quick,  girls !  Get  the  Eau  de 
Cologne.  There,  on  the  maruelpiece  !  And  some  water — 
give  her  some  water,  quick  !  (Girls  rush  about  aimlessly, 
with  different  things  from  the  table  Miss  Jrmima  bathes 
Peggy's  forehead  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  gives  her  water.) 
You  dear,  brave  girl  !  You  risked  your  life  in  that  burning 
house  to  save  my  little  Poppet  !     And  I  thought  you  so  care- 
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less  and  Are  you  better,  my  dear?    Drink  a  little  more 

water,  it  will  refresh  you.  (Peggy  sits  up,  pushes  her  hair 
from  her  face,  drinks  a  little  more  water.) 

Peggy. — There  !  I'm  all  right  now,  aunt.  Don't  be 
frightened.  1  didn't  quite  know  where  I  was  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  felt  a  bit  queer,  that's  all.  There's  really  noth- 
ing the  matter. 

Miss  J.  (half  crying). — Nothing  the  matter?  Look  al 
your  poor  arm  ! 

Peggy  (laughing). — Please,  don't  look  at  it,  aunt,  if  it 
makes  you  uncomfortable.  There's  nothing  to  make  a  fuss 
about.  I  knew  you  were  very  fond  of  Poppet,  and  I  hate 
animals  to  suffer,  so  I  just  ran  in  and  got  him  out.  The  poor 
little  beast  was  so  frightened  I  could  hardly  hold  him. 

Miss  J. — You  dear,  brave  girl  !  I'll  send  at  once  for  the 
doctor,  and  you  shall  have  the  burns  properly  attended  to. 
You  re  a  noble  (Sobs.) 

Peggy. — Please,  don't  auntie!  You've  been  very  kind  to 
me,  and  though  I  can't  and  won't  tell  fibs  and  humbug  you, 
of  course  I'd  do  anything  for  you  I  could,  and  as  I'm  going 
away  to-morrow,  I'd  like  to  know  that  you  won't  think  un- 
kindly of  me  when  I'm  gone,  but  

Miss  J.  (interrupting). — Unkindly!  My  dear,  you've  made 
me  ashamed  of  my  harsh  judgment  and  old  woman's  blind- 
ness. If  you'll  only  forgive  my  cross  words,  and  try  to  make 
yourself  happy  with  a  stupid  old  woman  as  long  as  she  lives, 
and  perhaps  learn  to  love  her  a  little,  in  spite  of  her  disagree- 
ableness,  she  will  always  try  to  lemember  that  she's  old  and 
you're  young,  and  you  will  want  plenty  of  open-air  life  and 
amusements,  and  young  companions.  What  has  happened 
this  afternoon  has  decided  me,  my  dears.  (To  the  other 
girls.)    You  have  all  been  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me  dur- 
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ing  the  past  week,  and  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
waiting  on  an  old  woman  and  giving  up  your  time  to  her  as 
you  have  done.  I  must  freely  confess  that  until  what  has 
happened  showed  me  what  a  thoughtful,  brave,  unselfish  girl 
Peggy  is,  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  of  you  I 
should  invite  to  remain  with  me  permanently.  But  from 
what  I  have  seen  this  afternoon,  I  feel  sure  that  I — and 
Poppet — will  get  on  extremely  well  with  Peggy,  if  she  will 
consent  to  make  her  home  with  us  and  look  after  us  both. 
What  do  you  say,  Peggy  ? 

Peggy. — Dear  auntie  !  How  good  of  you  !  Of  course  I 
shall  be  very  glad.     I've  had  no  real  home  since  father  and 

mother  died.     But  (Hesitating  and  looking  at  her 

roil  sins.) 

Miss  J.  (taking  Peggy's  hand,  C). — I  know  what  you 
mean,  my  dear,  and  I  like  you  all  the  better  for  thinking  of 
your  cousins.  They  must  come  and  stay  with  us  when  they 
feel  inclined,  and  they  may  depend  that  their  old  aunt  won't 
forget  that  they  are  her  nieces,  too.  But  if  you — (to  Peggy) 
— will  promise  to  remain  with  me  altogether,  I've  quite  made 
up  my  mind  to  adopt  as  my  daughter,  "  Only  Peggy." 

CURTAIN. 
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performed  in  many  places  with  the  same  pleasurable  results. 

"A  very  successful  entertainment." — From  Denmark  Rd.,  Manchester. 

"Went  uncommonly  well." — From  Longsight,  Manchester. 


NO.  310. 

"Father's  Mistake." 

A    SCOUT  PLAY. 

A  father,  who  is  laiher  annoyed  than  otherwise  by  his  boys  becoming 
Scouts,  argues  with  them  as  to  "what  is  the  use  of  it."  They  try  to 
show  him  and  to  convince  hiin  that  Scouts  are  always  endeavouring  to  do 
all  the  good  they  can  and  to  help  those  in  danger  and  difficulty.  The 
unbe  ieving  father,  thinking  to  take  a  rise  out  of  ihem,  disguises  himself 
and  has  a  bogus  accident  while  the  boys  are  near.  He  is  duly  but 
roughly  rescued,  and  when  he  at  last  discovers  himsell,  the  lads  say, 
"  Why,  father,  we  knew  it  was  you  all  along.'* 


Complete  Catalogue  on  receipt  of  stamp. 


Abel  Heywood  &  Son's  Dramas 

FOR  FEMALE  CHARACTERS  ONLY. 

Price  3d.  each.     Post  free  4cl. 

MONOLOGUES. 

174-    My  Lost  Golosh.     Monologue  for  a  F.  character.  By 

LilIjIE  Davis. 

A  maiden  lady,  very  particular  and  precise,  is  getting  read?  to  go  out,  but  first 
her  hat  (which  she  is  Bittin  g  upou)  cannot  be  found,  then  one  of  her  goloshes  is  lost 
(she  has  put  both  on  one  foot),  and  the  poor  lady  does  not  get  out  at  all. 

197.   The  Dashaways  at  Home.    Monologue.   By  Lillie 

Davis. 

A  humorous  description  of  an  evening  party  at  the  Dashaways,  where  each 
member  of  a  large  party  contributes  to  the  gloom  of  the  entertainment  by 
recitations  or  music. 

200.    My  Day  in  Town.    A  monologue.    For  a  lady. 

The  narration  by  a  lady  of  the  shopping  adventures  of  herself  and  her  friend. 
What  they  set  out  to  do.  how  they  agreed  or  disagreed,  and  what  they  did.  A  very 
amusing  account 

213.   Thank  Goodness,  I'm  at  Home  Again. 

A  monologue.  For  a  lady    By  LilijIB  Davis. 
The  misadventures  of  a  nervous  maiden  lady  on  going  from  home. 

235.    DefeotiVO   Memory.      A   monologue.      For  a  lady. 

By  C.  J.  Carey. 
A  soliloquy  of  mental  muddlement. 

261.    Two  Monologues.    For  ladies.    By  M.  Plowman. 

"My  Husband's  Hobby."  The  woeful  lament  of  a  lady  whose  husband  has 
taken  up  photography. 

•'Howl  Tried  to  Save  the  Empire."  The  experiences  of  a  lady  who  dabbled  in 
political  matters  she  did  not  understand. 

281.    My  Dorothy  Bag.    For  a  lady.    By  Lillie  Davis. 

The  experiences  of  ala-ly  clearing  out  the  contents  of  her  bag. 

303.    The  Basement  Bell(e).    May  be  taken  either  by  a  lady 
or  gentleman.    By  Herbert  Biroh. 
The  musings  and  dr^amings  of  Lizer-Ann,  a  "general"  in  a  hard-up  family. 

311.    Types  at  the  Play      A  monologue.      For  a  lady 

By  M.  CANCEIiLOB. 

Describing  five  types  overheard  in  Gallery,  Upper  Circle,  Dress  Circle,  Stalls, 
and  Pit. 

321.    A  Previous  Engagement.    Monologue.    For  a  lady. 

P.  E.  Prescott. 

A  dilly-dallying  lady  who  has  been  half  inc  ined  to  accept  aa  offer,  is  saved 
further  uncertainty  by  the  gentleman  reporting  a  "  previous  engagement." 

326.    Timothy'8  Talisman.     Monologue.    For  a  lady.  By 

Miss  U.  Hatter. 

Mrs.  Tomnkins.  who  is  prone  to  worry  over  triflos,  received  a  talisman  from  lior 
huabatid  (absent  in  Eg>pt)  which  possess  .tt  m;igic  properties    Worth  careful  study 

348.    Cap  versus  Apron.      Monologue.     For  a  laiy.  By 

Mrs.  Lawson  Hvkkness. 
A  crisp  humorous  littlo  monologue,  the  very  thing  for  a  vivacious  lady  recite:-. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING.    Post  Free,  1/2. 

FIVE  DRAMATIC  MONOLOGUES. 

Two  for  a  Male  and  Three  for  a  Female 

Contents-  Taking  Poison,  The  Two  Replies,  and  Married 
t>Art,  by  John  Wallace  Jnn.  ;  A  Jealous  Wife,  and  My 
Lost  Golosh,  by  Lillie  Davis. 
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299.   Aunt  Oorinda.      For  three  F,      By  S.  A.  Tuck. 

"  A  lively  sketch,  with  plenty  of  scope  for  business. "  30  minutes, 

302.  An  Affection  of  the  Heart.    A  duologue.    For  two  F. 

By  E>  S.  Sbbr.  25  minutes 

"  An  amusing  oomady-sketch,  suitable  for  home  party  entertainments. " 

303.  The  Basement  Belle.     A  monologue.     For  a  Lady, 

By  Hbbbebt  Biboh.  IS  minutes 

305.    Honours  Divided.     A  comedy-sketch.     For  two  F. 

By  Mrs.  Lawson  Habknbm.  30  minutes. 

"Plays  well,  being  full  of  interest. " 

308.    An  Unexpeoted  Bargain.    A  comedietta.    For  six  F- 

c  By  Winifred  Hansoomb.  35  minutes. 

"Caused  a  good  laugh."— From  Glasgow. 

311.    Types  at  the  Play.     A  monologue.     F,r  a  Lady. 

By  M.  Casoellor.  15  minutes. 

.313.   Neighbours  in  Gooseberry  Court.   A  sketch.  For 

three  F.  By  Fbanoes  F.  Petit.  35  minutes 

315.   Transformation.     An  escapade  in  school  life.  For 
tight  F.  By  Mrs.  A.  Lawson  Bareness.  50  minutes. 

321.    A  Previous   Engagement.     A  monologue.     For  a 

Lady.  By  P.  R.  Pbbsoott.  15  minutes. 

323.    That  Troublesome  "  E."     A  comedy.      For  s'>'  ^ 

By  Phttxis  Bbrtlt.  45  ir 

326.    Timothy's  Talisman.      A  monologue.  For 

By  Miss  D.  Hatter.  1 

328.    False  Alarms.   For  six  F.  By  Gladys  P.  W 
332.    A  Companion  for  Life.  For  four  F.   By  H.  J 
34 2-   Votes,  and  The  Hammer  of  Thor.  F 

"Votes"  by  Barbara  Butts.  20  minutes.  "T1 
Thor,"  by  Adbian  Heard.  For  a  lady.  10  minutes. 

347-   A  Hasty  Conolusion.    For  two  F.    By  1 

348.    Gap  versus  Apron,     For  a  Lady.  By 

Habenbss. 

352.  The  Ghost  of  Classroom  A.   For  four  f. 

M.  MBTHiiBT.  A  highly  diverting  school  play  for  ffli 

362.   No  Romance  About  Her.*  Humorous 

For  Female  Oharaoter.  By  E.  Halsbt. 

372-  Patricia's  Prank.  For  ten  F.  By  M.  G.  C 

373-  That  Wireless.    For  one  F.    By  M.  L.  i 

376.    Equal  Shares.   A  comedy.   For  five  F.  1 
Shocobs. 

378-    The  First  Of  April.  A  comedy.   For  four  1 
B.  Cross 

384.    Maisia  en  Appro,  a  monologue  by  * 
Harkness,  and  Caudle  has  been  tf 

A  monologue  by  D.  Jbbrold.  l  or  a  Lady. 

387.    A  Silly  Little  idiot.  An  interesting  pla^ 

For  five  F. 

39°-  A  Visitor  of  Distinction.    A  brii 

sketch  by  Eustace  Habb.   For  five  F.  i 
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Little  Jesvie's  Dream. 

five  M  and  seven  F, 
The  Apples  of  Discord. 

six  F,  and  Supers. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

James  i:iny>. 

The  Dissatisfied  Fairy. 


No 


No  7 
No  8 


No  9 


No  10 
No  11 


No  12 
No  13 


No  U 
No  15 


tv  itn  Songs  and  a  Chorus,  and  Piano  accompaniment, 
or  less. 

Fairy  Play,  principally  in  rhyme,  in  two  AeU,  Tor  six  1 
By  John  Wailaoe,  jvm 

Fairy  Play  in  rhyme,  for  fire  M,  fire  F.  and  Supers.  By 

C  Wallace,  jun. 

Fairy  Play  for  an  indefinite  numnerof  children.    By  John 
A  Real  Fairy.    Fairy  Play  in  two  aota,  for  two  ladies,  three  boys,  and  two  girle. 

By  John  Wallace,  jun. 
The  Fairy  Ring.     With  Songs.  Chorus,  and  Pianoforte  accompaniment,  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  children.  By  John  Wallace,  jun.  Musio  by  J  -  Batchelder. 
BlueBearti:  A  Fairy  Operetta.  By  Julia  May  Barnes.  Musio  by  James  Batohelder. 
The  Mistletoe  Bough.    4  Children's  Drama  in  Hnyme,  in  two  aota.     By  Key.  W. 
Reynolds,  B.A. 

&  9a  Beauty  and  the  mast.    Basy  Fairy  Operetta.    By  J.  May  Barnes.  Musio 

by  J.  Batchelder.  Bight  Characters  and  attendants  ad  lib.  6d. 
Cinderella.   Fairy  Play  m  Rhyme  for  Bight  Characters.    By  James  Barnes. 
&  11a  The  Band  of  Hope  Queen.   A  Temperance  Cantata,  for  a  large  number  of 
children.    By  John  Wallace,  jun.  6d. 
Perseverance  Wins.    A  Dialogue  for  Two  Girls ;  and  What  shall  we  do?  Dialogue 

for  very  little  boys.   By  Lillie  Davis. 
A  Dream  of  Nursery  Rhymes.   For  a  number  of  children.    By  Ij.  Debenham. 

Music  for  above,  3d. 
Three  simple  little  Dialogues  in  verse,  for  very  young  children.    By  Miss  L.  Davis. 
The  Carnival  of  Boys'  Games.    A  Cantata  for  a  large  number  of  Boys.  By 
John  Wallace,  Jan.  [John  Wallace,  jun. 

The  Carnivai  of  Girls'  Games.  A  Cantata  for  a  large  number  of  Girls.  By 
The  Players  and  the  Trnaot.    A  Hnmorons  Cantata  for  several  Boys  and  Gins. 

By  John  Wallace,  jun 
Little'Pieces  for  Little  People.    Eight  short  Di-amatio  Pieces  for  one,  two,  three 
and  fire  children.  By  Lillie  Davis.  [Julia  May  Barnes, 

iss  in  Boots.  Fairy  Play  (or  Operetta)  in  Rhyme,  for  nine  or  more  children.  By 
e  H:ibes  in  the  Wood.  Rhymed  Flay  tor  Operetta),  for  a  dozen  or  more  ohildren* 
By  It.  Debenham.   Music  3d.  [Bight  Characters  and  supers, 

i  Hassan;  or.  The  Wager.     Founded  on  Arabian  Nights.     By  B.  Ciaye. 
discontented  Goblins.  A  short,  fantastic  Play  for  six  children.    By  R.  F.M-L. 
Marian  and  Robin  Hood.    An  easy  Operetta,  for  a  dosen  or  more  ehildren. 
■  Julia  May  Barnes.  No  23a  Musio  for  the  above,  Is. 
'mjks.   A  little  Play  for  four  performers. 
Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe    A  Little  Play  with  Music.  ByL.  Badgeon. 
nasWait.   A  Play  for  Seven  Children.   By  Evelyn  Grogan. 
Wonderland.  Founded  on  the  story  of  that  name.   For  a  number,  of 
•en.  By  Mrs.  L.  Debenham. 
ak-My-Toys.  By  Miss  Winifred  M.  Hobson. 

lUerfly  Queen.   Operetta  by  Kingston  Powell.   For  14  or  more,  6d. 
Young  Folks.   Two  Duologues  and  Fonr  Recitations  for  Boys  and 

by  E.  Lillie  Davis. 

if  Dreams.   A  Little  Play  for  Two  Children  by  E.  Lillie  Davis, 
ted  Peggy  and  How  She  was  Cured.    Musical  Fairy  Play  by  Annie 

son. 

-l  Mouse,  j.  Juvenile  Fairy  Play  for  4  Boys  and  6  Girls  by  M.  Rogers 
Dwarf.  A  Play  for  Children  for  Four  Boys  and  Four  Girls  and 
tiers,  by  L.  Debenham. 

s  Fairies.  A  Simple  Fairy  Play  for  One  Boy  and  Seven  Girls,  by 
:  E.  Hewson.  (Audrey  Thompson, 

tomime.  A  Christmas  Fantasy  in  Rhyme  for  Five  Children,  by 
a  the  Moon.  Fairy  Play  for  Eight  Children,  by  Edgar  M.  Appleton. 
tington.  A  Child's  Pantomime,  for  13  Children,  b .  Audrey  Thompson 
land.  A  Dance  Scena  with  Music  for  16  Children,  by  Audrey  Thompson 
the  Fairy.  A  Christmas  Sketch  in  rhyme  for  Two  Children. 
.  sSpell.  A  Fairy  Play  for  Six  Children,  by  Audrey  Thompson, 
ue  of  Christmas  Eve.  A  Spectacular  Play  for  24  characters  and 
,-ns.   By  Whitaker  Bradley.   6d.  [By  Audrey  Thompson, 

aing  Tree.        For  two  boys  and  a  number  of  girls  or  all  girls, 
is  Jonqnilla's  Necklace.   A  Fairy  Drama  in  one  act.   For  a  number 
-ildren.   By  Lottie  Ge.  Allen.  6d. 
•y  Queen's  Jest.  A  Drama  in  three  acts.  For  a  number  of  children, 
rence  Una  Norris.  fid. 

rost.    By  Violet  M.  Methley.    A  pretty  little  Sketch  for  six  prin- 
'.Viren  and  any  number  of  '"Sunbeams." 
oof  Spring.  By  Florence  Una  Norris.    A  charming  Musical 
'  for  semi-grown  ups  and  any  number  of  little  ones.  fid. 
g.  By  W.  E.  Cule.  For  a  large  number.  6d. 
r.    Rv  Hilda  Hunt    For  Three  Bovs  and  Nine  Girls. 


